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Shown here is a suit of armor copied from one worn 
by Ferdinand I of Bohemia, during the holy wars of 


the 16th Century. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


The Economy of 


Medieval Europe 


16th Century 


1526, when Ferdinand I succeeded 
his childless brother-in-law as king of 


Bohemia and Hungary, most of civi- 
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lized Europe was organized as a feudal society. 
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Wealth was divided into land holdings held generally by a lord or other ruler, 
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who was bound in loyalty to the king. All people, animals and material wealth 
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belonged to the owner of the land. 
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However, within this feudal society many crafts and trades were practiced— 
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including the manufacture of linen and wool, weaving, shipbuilding, glass and 
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pottery making, fishing and sugar refining. 
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Although there was little exchange of goods between the “serfs” other than 
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by barter, trade between the feudal lords and between different duchies was 
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flourishing. For such commerce, the gold “gulden” and silver “guldengroeschen” 
were used, as well as bills of exchange and letters of credit. 
As trade developed between the various feudal duchies, a standardized 


medium of exchange and standardized banking practices had become essential, 
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for throughout history, such practices have followed the growth of commerce, 
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becoming more highly developed as the economic needs of the country became 
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more complex. 
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COVER 


The Italian armor for man and 
horse shown on the cover dates from 
the time of the discovery of America. 
Lent by The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, it will be part of the Arms 
AND Armor exhibit that will open 
at the Institute on Founder-Patrons 
Day, October 15, and continue six 
months. 

This is a war harness as distin- 
guished from the later, decorated 
type of armor worn on ceremonial 
occasions. The armor for man 
weighs sixty pounds, but the plates 
are marvelously adjusted so as not 
to interfere with the wearer's move- 
ments. The metal was worked cold, 
its planes so tashioned as to offer 
glancing surfaces to a blow. 
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SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 


CONTEMPORARY ART GALLERY 


The Gallery of Contemporary Art, closed temporarily 
in August for reconditioning, has been reopened with a 
new display of paintings ‘shown in a different color 
scheme. Also the floor of the gaiicry is new. The present 
hanging includes another large group from the collec- 
tion of G. David Thompson, among them a whole wall of 
Paul Klees, a Miro, a Gromaire, several John Kanes, 
and a Balcomb Greene. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom, seventy- 
two etchings by Rembrandt Harmensz van Ryn continue 
on exhibit. One oil and one copper plate are also shown. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 


Contemporary prints purchased from 1941 to last year 
by the Institute through the Leisser Fund continue on 
display. 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


How people in Pittsburgh play is the theme of the 
next Pittsburgh Photographic Library presentation at 
Carnegie Museum. This exhibit, timed to coincide with 
Americanism Week (September 13-20), will continue 
through October. 





THE SPORT OF KOLEF (GOLF) (1654?) 
Etching by Rembrandt Harmensz van Ryn 
From the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


Although labels are temporary and many cases still 
empty, this incomplete exhibit on the third floor has 
recently been opened in response to public demand. 
Work will continue until displays are finished some time 
next year. Meanwhile, a wooden boat forty-five hundred 
years old is on exhibition together with statues of gods 
and kings, mummies of noblemen and cats, jewels and 
tools of nameless folk who lived along the Nile in Old 
Testament times. 


ALL DOLLED UP 


Visitors en route from the Museum to the Library by 
the first-floor corridor are now enjoying a new exhibit. 
Members of the Pittsburgh chapter of the National Doll 
and Toy Collectors’ Club, Inc., assisted in choosing from 
the Museum's extensive collection of dolls those they 
thought might be of greatest interest to fellow col- 
lectors. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


The three Saturday art classes for children chosen for 
talent by their school teachers open at the Institute Sep- 
tember 12. The two Saturday nature-study groups, open 
to interested children, begin November 7; Saturday- 
afternoon free movies start the same day. Conducted tours 
of the Institute by public-school classes begin September 
23. Saturday story hour for children begins at the Library 
September 12, at 2:15 p.m. 


ABOUT GOLF 


The origin of golf is lost in antiquity. 
Historians are inclined to credit the game 
as we know it today to Scotland, although 
there is evidence that the basic principle 
of the game may have been brought there 
from Holland, where the Dutch played a 
game employing a club and ball on ice, 
the putting being at a stake. An excep- 
tion, in the British Museum, is a picture 
which served as the tailpiece to an il- 
luminated Book of Hours made in Bruges at 
the start of the sixteenth century. It de- 
picts three players, each with a ball and 
what appears to be an iron-headed club. 
They are putting at a hole in the turf. 

The earliest Scotch reference to golf is 
found in a decree of parliament dated 
March 1457, when it appears the people 
had become so interested in golf that the 
more important pursuit of archery was 
being neglected. 
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Tus autumn marks Carnegie Institute's fifty-eighth year of 
service to the Pittsburgh community. To welcome our citizens 
to yet another season's activities at their own cultural center 
seems somewhat redundant in view of our long acquaintance- 
ship. But there are always new and engaging things to an- 
nounce, year after year, and in so doing let me also extend our 
warm invitation for your participation and attendance. 

We are most fortunate in being able to arrange an outstand- 
ing exhibit of historic arms and armor as the major fall show 
of our Fine Arts Department. Largely from the medieval period, 
in the heyday of jousting tournaments and romantic knights, this material is lent 
to us for six months from the superb collection of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York. It represents the artistry of steel craftsmanship at its finest, and it is 
only fitting that this medieval collection should be exhibited here in Pittsburgh, the 
home of present-day steel and steelworkers. It has been made possible with financial 
assistance from some of the leading steel industries in the district. This exhibition 
will be presented in a unique manner, one feature being large panel illustrations 
painted by young artists from the Division of Education’s Saturday morning classes. 

In conjunction with the armor show, the Museum will present a comprehensive 
and timely exhibit on conservation of natural resources. Part of the theme is to show 
the designs and efforts of nature to protect and conserve what it has produced. 

Additional exhibitions in Fine Arts and Museum galleries will be announced during 
the coming months. You and your friends are invited to the regular Sunday afternoon 
recitals on the great organ in the Music Hall. 

Our Division of Education has again arranged a series of adult hobby classes in art, 
nature study, and various crafts, a program which has met with encouraging accep- 
tance. Descriptions and schedules may be found on pages 237-39. 

Members of the Carnegie Institute Society are cordially welcomed to a new sea- 
son’s activities arranged for them. Highlighting their privileges as members is the 
series of colorful film-lectures on Tuesday evenings, described in this issue. 

Increased public support is essential to the continued operation of Carnegie Insti- 
tute. Let me refer our readers to the discussion of Institute finances on the next page. 
Our entire membership may take justifiable pride in the vital part their contributions 
play in our critical situation. We are profoundly grateful for this continuing support, 
and hope our members may continue to be instrumental in securing urgently needed 


support of new members. 


PRESIDENT 








FACTS ABOUT FINANCE AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


X J HETHER or not you are at present a 


patron and supporter of Carnegie In- 
stitute, as a citizen of the Pittsburgh com- 
munity you should be apprised of the situa- 
tion that faces this institution as well as most 
other endowed museums in the country. Any- 
one with a sense of civic pride can but be 
alarmed at the future uncertainty of our edu- 
cational and cultural centers. The irony of the 
situation is that just when people are 
learning to make full use of their cultural 
facilities they are in grave danger of losing 
them. 

Citizens of the communities served by these 
centers are faced with the necessity of as- 
suming some of the responsibility for keeping 
them alive. 

Let us consider briefly the effect that the 
present economic crisis has had on the operat- 
ing expenses of the Museum, art galleries, and 
other facilities of Carnegie Institute, com- 
paring the year 1940 with 1952. 

Saxarigs. The salary budget has increased 
from $368,859 in 1940 to $488,293 in 1952, 
despite reduction of the staff from 172 to 136 
employees. The average salary increase for 
full-time employees is 64.4%, compared with 
the cost-of-living increase of 91.6% for the 
same period. 

BUILDING SUPPLIES AND MAINTENANCE. Up 
more than 100%, from $34,450 in 1940 to 
$79,355 in 1952, with maintenance at a dan- 
gerous minimum. 

PENSIONS, ANNUITIES, AND SOCIAL SECURITY. 
Due to the recent inclusion of our employees 
under Social Security and the adoption of a 
plan for retirement benefits in keeping with 
present-day trends, our expense in this cate- 
gory has risen from $6,480 to $52,402—more 
than 700%. 

DEPARTMENTAL Expense (exhibitions, ac- 


quisitions, scientific expeditions, care and 
maintenance of collections). This is a cate- 
gory of expense that is controllable and thus 
has been reduced from $97,313 to $69,350, or 
28%. This affords us little satisfaction, how- 
ever, since the importance and effectiveness 
of a cultural center like Carnegie Institute 
depend primarily on its collections and their 
proper use and display. 

Despite the most stringent economies, some 
of which have seriously affected essential In- 
stitute services, total operating expenses for 
1952 were $689,400 as compared to $507,102 
in 1940. 

In an effort to meet this increase in opera- 
tion costs, we have taken all means at our 
disposal to widen our avenues of income. Re- 
turn from invested funds, our chief source of 
operating income, has been increased slightly 
by enlarging the percentage of our holdings 
of common stocks over more stable securities. 
Income representing gifts and grants (largely 
on a year-to-year basis), and miscellaneous 
receipts and reserve funds, was somewhat 
higher in 1952 than in 1940. However, the 
increase in income from these sources is ap- 
proximately $90,000 less than the increase in 
our severely curtailed operating expenses. 
This deficit has been partially met by annual 
contributions to the Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety which have become the principal source 
of additional income necessary for the con- 
tinued operation of Carnegie Institute as a 
vital cultural factor in our community. 

In 1940, the Society had not yet been 
founded. In 1952, its 3,300 members con- 
tributed $54,598 to the Institute—less than 
8% of our total operating budget, but where 
would we be without it! 

Even with this most welcome help, how- 


[Turn to page 224} 
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ARMS AND ARMOR 


Tue exhibition of 
MEDIAEVAL AND ReE- 
NAISSANCE ARMS AND 
ARMOR Opening on 
Founder-Patrons Day, 
October 15, comes to 
Pittsburgh from the 
great collection as- 
sembled at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 
in New York. Chosen 
from among their best 
examples by Curator 
Stephen V. Grancsay, 
it will provide Car- 
negie Institute with 
one of the finest exhi- 
bitions of arms and 
armor ever lent to an 
American art museum. 
Moreover, it will be 
the first display of its kind to be shown in 
this city. It is most appropriate that metal- 
work of the great artists of Europe during 
one of its most colorful eras should be dis- 
played in Pittsburgh, modern home of steel 
and the men who make it. 

‘Armor of the quality represented in this 
exhibition,’’ writes Mr. Grancsay, ‘“‘is su- 
premely rare, and is shown in only a few 
American museums. The average visitor to 
the average museum has never seen beautiful 
armor. . . . Good armor was never common, 
for it was made by artists of especial skill 
and with painstaking care; it was as highly 
prized for its artistic beauty as any other form 
of art expression.’’ A great swordsmith, 
Serafino di Brescia, it is recorded, was ac- 
cepted by such an art lover as Francis I as 
equal in rank with Titian. 





AUSTRIAN STATE HALBERD (1632) 
Prince Liechtenstein, Schloss Vaduz 
Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


The period setting being pre- 
pared for this exhibition 
promises to be a unique one, 
as designed by James Lindsay 
of the Carnegie staff. Since the 
collection will remain in Pitts- 
burgh for six months, we are 
building special installations. 
The visitor will not, in fact, 
even recognize the Hall of 
Sculpture where the armor will 
be exhibited. Instead, he will 
apparently enter a sumptuous 
mediaeval battle tent, as deco- 
trative in pattern and as vivid 
in color as those shown in 
Gothic miniatures from which 
both it and its furnishings are 
designed. 

The walls of this ‘‘warrior’s 
tent,’’ boldly striped in azure 
and white bands to its floor, will be roofed 
with a great canopy of lapis lazuli blue cloth 
supported by poles to its peaks. Full suits of 
glittering steel will stand against the sides 
on panoplied platforms in the form of me- 
diaeval thrones in red and gold. Four large 
painted panels, very like tapestries, display- 
ing fifteenth-century battle scenes, will also 
decorate the side walls, and cases of armor 
will be let into the cloth walls at the four 
corners of the room and will be placed in the 
alcoves in the outer aisles around the tent 
itself. 

The pictorial decorations have been carried 
out by a group of fifteen children brought 
together for the purpose from the Palettes, 
one of the regular Saturday morning painting 
classes of the Institute. These children, work- 
ing under the direction of their instructor, 








Joseph Fitzpatrick, executed this work dur- 
ing the course of a unique workshop project 
organized for six weeks during the summer. 
Provided with lunches and carfare by Car- 
negie Institute, this select group of children 
had the valuable experience of a commission 
such as some of them may 
professional artists in later years. 
The hundred and fifty items, regarded as 
among the finest on this side of the Atlantic, 
include “‘splendid harnesses of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance that were worn in 
battle, in the joust, and in stately pageants, 
as well as weapons used in battle, on parade 
and in the chase,’ to use Mr. Grancsay’s own 
words. These are described in full historical 
detail in the illustrated catalogue which he 
has prepared for the exhibit. (The catalogue 
will be priced $2.00, plus 15c postage.) 
Not catalogued, however, will be the dis- 
plays of modern armor as used by our armed 
forces in World War I and II or in the Korean 
conflict. Thanks to Mr. Grancsay, who has 
designed much of this equipment for the 
Government, as well as to several Services, 
we shall be able to illustrate how a knowl- 
edge of historic armor has been successfully 
applied to protect our fighting men today. 
And, lastly, we will exhibit the protec- 
tive equipment used in modern industry to 
safeguard industrial workers, and used for 
others engaged in physically dangerous 
work such as atomic, underseas, sporting, and 
fire-fighting activities. This material will be 
provided through the co-operation of the 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council. Con- 
tributing firms are: Aluminum Company of 
America, Dravo Corporation, Koppers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Baseball Club, Scaife Com- 
pany, and United States Steel Company. 


execute as 


As director of the Department of Fine Arts at the In- 
stitute, Mr. Washburn has been organizing the Arms 
AND Armor exhibit which will open on October 15. 


FACTS ABOUT FINANCE 


[Continued from page 222] 


ever, Carnegie Institute was unable to balance 
its budget for the current year from general 
funds. The deficit will have to be made up 
from invested funds, continuation of which 
only multiplies our financial problems. 

The Society can—and it must—produce ad- 
ditional revenue to wipe out this deficit 
operation. Every citizen of even modest 
means is urged to join the Carnegie Institute 
Society; or, if already a member, seriously 
to consider increasing his contribution. In 
addition to the wholesome sense of civic 
pride that goes with membership, the several 
privileges of membership, some of which are 
outlined in this issue, are instructive as well 
as entertaining. 

Your help is vital. To make application for 
membership, please call the Society office at 
Mayflower 1-7300 or write to 4400 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


— Society membership is available 
in a wide range of classifications, ar- 
ranged to enable any public-spirited citizen 
to make as substantial a contribution to Car- 
negie Institute as his circumstances warrant. 
While contributions through the Society help 
cover the expense of the lecture series (see 
page 232) and other privileges of membership, 
the basic objective of the Society is to secure 
urgently needed public support for the Insti- 
tute’s vital cultural services to all the people. 


Sponsor—$1,000 anp Over 

SusTAINING MemBer—$100 to $1,000 
ContTRIBUTING MemMBER—$25.00 To $100 
SupporTING MemBer—$15.00 

AssociaTE MemBeR—$10.00 

Junior MemBer*—$5.00 


*For members’ children under 18 
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HERE TODAY... 


F= the second time in two years, the 

autumn season at Carnegie Museum opens 
with a major exhibition showing mankind in 
a dual réle as despoiler and reclaimer of his 
environment. In 1951-52 the story, told 
chiefly by photographs and drawings, traced 
the evolution of Pittsburgh from a frontier 
village through generations of growing pains 
to a modern metropolis with a new profile 
and outlook. This year’s exhibit, co-spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
concerns not one locality but the whole 
Commonwealth. In three dimensions instead 
of two, it shows the cumulative effect of 
civilization upon the original wilderness, 
especially the wild creatures that lived here 
before the arrival of the white man and have 
withstood his invasion with varying success 
ever since. 

As you enter from the front hall, the first 
thing you will see is a somber array of black- 
shrouded birds and animals. These were the 
losers in the war between wildlife and 
civilization. Some of them surrendered before 
our grandfathers’ time. Others were still 
holding out within living memory. All are 
extinct here now. Panther, bison, passenger 
pigeon... . Why did they disappear—and 
if today’s obituary lists eleven important 
species, what shall we expect of tomorrow’ s? 
Let’s move on to the next section of the show 
and see how these questions are answered, one 
at a time. 

Any white man’s face should turn red at 
this point, because he has to begin by ab- 
solving the Indian of all blame. It wasn’t 


As a member of the conservation exhibit committee, 
Miss Garwood is writing captions for the show and 
helping to collect display material. She has been staff 
writer at the Museum since 1951. 
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VAUGHAN GARWOOD 


human occupation in itself that ravaged the 
wilderness. Indians lived for thousands of 
years in such harmony with the rest of nature 
that Pennsylvania just before Penn must have 
borne a marked resemblance to Eden just 
before Adam. To throw a monkeywrench 
into nature’s works it took a mass-producer 
of monkeywrenches, a special breed of man 
with tools in both hands, unborn engines in 
his head, and far horizons in his eyes. Under 
the onslaught of this white exploiter, the 
Indian, as one wild creature among many, 
soon found himself virtually backed off the 
map, stopping just short of total extinction. 
By that time land and water, as well as 
everything with fins, feathers, or fur, had 
felt the impact. Wildlife was under attack 
in two ways at once: first by direct slaughter, 
sometimes for food and clothing, sometimes 
for sport; and again by the destruction of its 
natural dwelling-places through wholesale 
clearing and logging operations, water pollu- 
tion, and spendthrift abuse of the soil. With 
the human population increasing ecighteen- 
fold in the single span of a hundred and fifty 
years between Napoleon's time and our own, 
even the so-called venial sins of the fathers 
were visited upon the children with interest 
compounded at an alarming figure. 

The day of reckoning came late. A few 
prophetic warnings, such as those of Pitts- 
burgh’s own John M. Phillips, were being 
sounded before the turn of the century; and 
not long afterward a vociferous conserva- 
tionist took up the cry from the White House 
itself. Yet even a growing public awareness of 
the question did not lead at once to the right 
answer. As the exhibit demonstrates, until 
only a few years ago grave errors in the 
management of natural resources were still 











LEAVES WITHOUT CHLOROPHYLL, MOLDED IN WAX BY HANNE VON FUEHRER (Left) 
AND JOAN NICHOLAS, FOR DIORAMAS IN THE NEW MUSEUM EXHIBITION 


being made in all good faith by people who 
took the problem to heart but failed to 
understand its complexity. Casting about 
for ways to control insect and rodent pests, 
many a landowner during the twenties kept 
his holdings so meticulously manicured that 
no wildlife could survive there—not even 
the species that naturally preyed upon the 
pests and would have held down their num- 
bers if let alone. The opposite problem, a 
local shortage of a desirable game animal, 
was met in one instance after another by im- 
porting individuals in large numbers from a 
distant state. Nobody stopped to reflect that 
under conditions then prevailing, there 
would be neither food nor shelter enough to 
keep them once they got here. 

In dramatizing the unhappy results of such 
cut-and-try methods, the exhibit seeks pri- 
marily to show that a period of experimenta- 
tion was necessary before sound conservation 
principles could be evolved in theory and 
tested in practice. As frequently happens, the 
principles proved to be simple although their 
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evolution was not. It took years of research 
on the part of individuals, state and federal 
agencies, and private groups. To all these, 
whether mentioned by name or not, the en- 
tire exhibition is a well-merited tribute. 

The basis of modern conservation is that 
you can’t conserve one thing at a time. All 
our resources are interdependent. Add or sub- 
tract one element in the delicate equilibrium 
of nature, and the whole structure falls out of 
line. It follows that what benefits farm crops 
and forests, in the long run benefits the wild 
fauna as well. Thus, instead of competing for 
space, civilization and wildlife actually 
flourish best on the same land managed in the 
interests of both. The exhibit from here on is 
a demonstration of this fundamental principle 
as now applied to agriculture and forestry in 
Pennsylvania. 

Turning from the capsule history of ex- 
ploitation, you are transported by stagecraft 
to a country hilltop overlooking an opulent 
farmland region. The time is midsummer, the 
place somewhere in Pennsylvania. Between 
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you and the horizon lies a rolling landscape 
in which hill and valley, field and marsh, 
pasture and orchard all belong to farmers who 
know how to make the most of each type of 
area, whether large or small. To safeguard 
precious topsoil they “‘contour’’ their crops, 
planting in ribbon-like strips that follow the 
curve of the land. In certain areas, such as 
stream banks and odd spots, they plant no 
cash crop but see to it that they have a good 
growth of shrubs to hold the soil and main- 
tain the all-important underground water 
level. They know when to let nature take its 
course, for example in marshy bottomland, 
which they do not drain but leave as they 
found it. As business men, these farmers apply 
such methods primarily for the sake of the 
crops that are their livelihood. Wildlife to 
them is an extra dividend on their investment 
of time and study. Flanking the farm pano- 
rama in the exhibit, you will see mounted 
specimens of creatures that benefit by each 
land-conservation practice and provide bene- 
fits to the farmer in return, some as bearers of 
valuable fur, some as edible game, some as 
pest exterminators working day in and day 
out, free of charge. 

Most farms have their own woodlots, and 
one important lesson in the conservation 
primer concerns the folly of trying to raise 
food crops on land fit only for trees. The next 
section of the show is devoted to forest 
management as practiced both by farmers and 
by lumbermen. Although the land is put to 
a different use the principle remains the same, 
for in the forest as on the farm, methods 
designed primarily to insure a maximum 
yield of marketable produce also provide the 
best living for wild creatures. In the woods 
these range from the screech owl, an inde- 
fatigable mouser so long as he has an old 
den tree at his disposal, to the deer that find 
good browsing all year around in well- 
managed woodlots. 
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The examples of good management shown 
in this exhibit are not theoretical idealiza- 
tions. They can be seen today in actual prac- 
tice, by no means confined to any one part of 
Pennsylvania. Yet it would be wrong to con- 
clude that tomorrow's wildlife obituary is no 
longer a matter for concern. Not all owners 
and operators of land holdings have kept pace 
with the vanguard. And since wildlife is 
really a crop grown on wisely-managed agri- 
cultural and timber land, these practices will 
have to become the rule rather than the ex- 
ception if our wild fauna is to survive. 

On the other hand, we hunters, fishermen, 
and other city folk have our own obligation 
toward land and wildlife, even though our 
personal holdings may consist of a back yard 
or a mere windowbox. All of us at one time or 
another visit the remaining wilderness areas 
for which Pennsylvania is still famed in spite 
of close-packed urban populations. The ex- 
hibition closes with a warning that the fewer 
acres we have of such wilderness, the greater 
our responsibility to keep it unburned, un- 
littered, and unravaged not only for our- 
selves but for those who will inherit what 
we leave. 

As you pass from this large first-floor gal- 
lery to other exhibits in the Museum, you 
will be repeatedly reminded that all we have 
learned about land management goes back to 
nature's first principles. It is a safe prediction 
that one of these—the importance of water 
as the ultimate source and sustainer of all 
life—will not soon be forgotten by any visi- 
tor to the conservation exhibition, how- 
ever casual. No more need be said here about 
this spectacular feature of the show except 
that it represents the utmost in bringing the 
outdoors indoors for dramatic effect. Al- 
though not a permanent exhibition, the show 
will remain on display for at least a year. So 
come in, any time after the October opening, 
and see for yourself. 





BICENTENNIALS AHEAD 


— citizenry of the Pittsburgh area, 
known in the historical and geographical 
sense as the Upper Ohio Valley, are about to 
be subjected to a large and significant dose of 
celebrations relating to the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the French and Indian War. 
We are two centuries away from the great 
milestones of the 1750s: the intercolonial, 
interracial, and international struggles for the 
control of the Ohio Country, which was cor- 
related to the control of the continent. 

The keystone of the historical significance 
of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania his- 
tory is, of course, the gateway location. The 
geography of the land contiguous to the 
Forks of the Ohio is the focal point for the 
coming of both red and white men. The first 
phase of our history can be called, “Indian 
Country,’’ when the present western counties 
were a veritable happy hunting ground. Mov- 
ing from their seats of power at Logstown 
‘Economy ) and Shannopinstown (Lawrence- 
ville), the Indians found the forests filled 
with game and the streams abounding with 
fish. The vast network of streams were the 
highways, and the villages were at the 
mouths and forks. The older towns of West- 
ern Pennsylvania were built later on these 
sites. The Indians loved this old Western 
country and were willing to put on war paint 
and become French allies when the English 
decided to settle the Ohio Country. 

By 1750 there were many English traders, 
mostly from Virginia, operating as indi- 
viduals and later as agents of seaboard firms 
to develop the lucrative fur trade with its 
2000 per cent profits. When the French in 
Canada decided to take the short route to 
their outposts at St. Louis and New Orleans 
by moving en portage from Lake Erie to the 
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GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By CHarLes WILLSON PEALE 
At the Capitol, Williamsburg, Virginia 


headwaters of French Creek to the Allegheny 
Valley—trather than the long voyage over 
the Great Lakes to the Mississippi head- 
waters—the Virginians became alarmed. This 
is the setting for the first of our bicenten- 
nials. 

George Washington volunteered for the 
duty to obtain facts for the Governor of 
Virginia and deliver a message to the French 
authorities established at newly built forts 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. His famous 
journey in 1753 from Williamsburg to Water- 
ford (Fort LeBoeuf) was observed by the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania in 



















































July. The coming of this young 
Virginian, then only twenty- 
OUR one years old, marked the first 
writing of his name in the pages 
of history. It was he who de- 
termined the location of the 
fort at The Point. The Indians 
had already built their seats of 
power elsewhere. The Ohio 
Company had planned to use 
the mouth of Chartiers Creek 
(McKees Rocks) for their head- 
quarters. But young Washing- 
ton said The Point was the 
place. Since the village, town, 
and city were to grow around 
this focal point, it can be said 
with some justification that 
George Washington ‘‘located’’ 
Pittsburgh. It is a beginning 
place for the story of Pitts- 
burgh. The famous entry in his 
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Fidelity is one of the four 
trust companies between Pittsburgh 
and the Atlantic seaboard 
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the Battle of Great Meadows on July 3 and 4, 
1754. The Fayette County people will have 
great plans for this bicentennial next summer. 
This second milestone for the control of the 
continent is a high point in the French oc- 
cupation of Western Pennsylvania. 

The third milestone for another bicenten- 
nial comes in 1955 when General Braddock’s 
defeat on the site of the Edgar Thomson 
Works of the United States Steel Company 
occurred on July 9. ‘‘When Braddock’s army 
was done so brown”’ was the nadir of British 
arms in the wilderness. They were indeed 
ineffective. But it was a ‘‘victory’’ in the 
sense that they were there with artillery and 
trains. And they built Braddock’s Road from 
Tidewater, Virginia, to the West, from the 
Potomac to the Ohio, that was to be the his- 
toric highway of settlement, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and U. S. 40 routes. This 
is what was to win the Ohio Country and 
place the land under the Union Jack instead 
of the fleur-de-lis. The ability to build roads, 
plus the numbers and habits of the British, 
weighted the balance and doomed Indian 
and French occupation. Call the Braddock 
Campaign defeat or “‘victory,’’ it is a bi- 
centennial for the summer of 1955. 

The fourth big milestone comes in 1958. 
This is to be the official 200th birthday of 
Pittsburgh, by official proclamation of Mayor 
Lawrence. It will occur on November 27 and 
mark the British occupation of the smoking 
ruins of Fort Duquesne. The English under 
General Forbes were now in possession of the 


Mr. Belfour is director of The Pittsburgh Foundation, 
the community trust in Allegheny County which pro- 
vides a method for people of whatever financial means to 
make lasting gifts for community purposes. A native 
Pittsburgher and graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, he is also secretary of the Pitcairn-Crabbe Founda- 
tion, consultant to the Howard Heinz Endowment, a 
trustee of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
and a member of Point Park Historical Committee. 
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FOUR BICENTENNIALS AT PITTSBURGH 
November 23, 1753 
George Washington's famous entry in his diary 
July 3 and 4, 1754—Battle of Great Meadows 
July 9, 1755—Braddock’s Defeat 
November 27, 1758—British occupy Fort Duquesne 
strategic Forks of the Ohio, and the French 
occupation was almost over. The Ohio 
country was ready for the planting of. 'a 
permanent civilization. Ultimately the vast 
continent beyond would be, not French, but 
of English variety. The Point was ready for 
the pentagon to be named for the Winston 
Churchill of the eighteenth century. Britan- 
nia would rule the Ohio. The pioneer vil- 
lages and farms would form all around. 
‘“Pittsborough,’’ said Forbes in his letter 
to Prime Minister Pitt on November 27, 1758, 
‘‘is yours.’’ The Forks of the Ohio was ready 
for the stream of Scotch-Irish householders 
to come and hold the land. They would not 
retreat. The great bicentennial in 1958 is 
truly an occasion for pageants at Point Park 
and fireworks on Mount Washington. Let 
us hope that representatives of France and 
England and Virginia and Canada will be 
on hand, as well as the living descendants of 
Generals Washington, Braddock, and Forbes. 
There can be other bicentennials of lesser 
incidents, but these four in 1953, 1954, 1955, 
and 1958 loom largest. They are of more than 
local interest, as Francis Parkman and other 
historians have known full well. Here is the 
battleground for what was to be the United 
States of America. There was no permanent 
future for the British Colonies in North 
America until Frenchmen and Indians had 
been pushed back. The implementation of 
British colonial policy was effected at Pitts- 
burgh. These bicentennials, all of them in- 
volving the future of the rising young Vir- 
ginian who was to be first in war and peace, 
are important for Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and the nation. 








SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SERIES 


WESTERN CANADA 


Rosert Friars October 27 


‘Land of Tomorrow’’ might well be the title of Friars’ 
latest film triumph, a stirring saga of a rich frontier land 
in the infancy of its development. You will get to know 
the colorful cities, panoramas of scenic beauty, and re- 
sources of an unexploited land as only Robert Friars 
can picture and describe them. See such world-famous 
spots as Banff, Lake Louise, and Jasper; Kitimat, fabulous 
city of aluminum; the majestic Canadian Rockies and 
Puget Sound. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF KNIGHTLY ARMOR 
IN THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY 


C. O. von Kiensuscu November 1 


(Please note that this lecture is on Sunday afternoon at 
2:30 o'clock in the Lecture Hall. 

This event is presented in conjunction with the Insti- 
tute’s ARMS AND Armor exhibition, which opens with 
a preview for Society members October 15. Mr. von 
Kienbusch, a noted speaker and authority on armor, has 
one of the finest private collections in the world. Mem- 
bers may invite their friends to attend with them. 


HAWAII 


Nicot SMITH November 3 


One of the most comprehensive color motion pictures 
ever made of the Pacific Crossroads. From thriving 
Honolulu to mysterious Molokai, from Kauai, the garden 
island, to the vast crater of Haleakala on Maui, “‘Hawaii"’ 
is a story of contrasts, splendor, human nature, and hu- 
mor. Nicol Smith shows how occidental and oriental 
peoples live in democratic harmony, one of the qualities 
making these islands a worthy addition to our great 
family of states. 


WARFARE AND CHIVALRY IN OLD EUROPE 


Tueopore Low November 10 


An authority on armor and knighthood, Theodore Low 
is director of the Department of Education, Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore. His lecture, presented in conjunction 
with the ArMs AND Armor exhibition, is at 8:15 p.M., one 
performance only. Members may invite their friends to 
attend with them. 


N 
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CAMERA TRAILS ALONG NATURE TRAILS 


Dick Biro November 17 


The excellence of Dick Bird's color photography and 
his understanding as a naturalist enable him to produce 
nature films that are acclaimed on the leading lecture 
programs of the country. An expert at extreme close-ups, 
his pictures of the varied wildlife of Canada’s woods and 
waters are the most intimate ever filmed. One of the film's 
highlights is the sequence on the dancing grebes, por- 
traying nature's most astonishing example of bird be- 
havior. 

(Harmony Dairy CoMPANY, SPONSOR ) 


THE PROTECTIVE VALUE OF ARMOR— 
ANCIENT AND MODERN | 

STEPHEN GRANCSAY November 22 

(Please note that this lecture is on Sunday afternoon at 2:30 
in the Lecture Hall.) 

Mr .Grancsay, curator of arms and armor at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, is this coun- 
try’s foremost authority on armor, serving as consultant 
to the chief of ordnance, U. S. Army, on the design of 
protective armor in modern warfare. His lecture, pre- 
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sented in conjunction with the Institute's 
exhibition of Armor, will be illustrated 
with slides. Society members may invite 
their friends to attend with them. 


TRAVEL TRAILS OF THE ANDES 
November 24 


Here is high-altitude travel adventure 
at its best. You'll reap a double reward 
from this ‘‘trip’’—by getting acquainted 
with South America’s most picturesque 
Indians and their top-of-the-world exis- 
tence, and by a memorable visit to the 
kingdom of the fabulous Incas. See the 
remains of their great temples, palaces, and 
the fortress of Sacsayhuaman, which 
twenty thousand men labored a lifetime 
to build. 


HERBERT KNappP 


BURMA—LAND OF THE PAGODAS 
W. K. Norton December 1 


The nearest most Western vacationers 
get to the Moulmein Pagoda is in a volume 
of Kipling. Here, then, is a rare treat; the 
strange oriental rituals, pagodas, markets 
and jungles of a romantic land spread out 
before us on color film. Commander Norton 
spent most of 1952 in Burma making this 
picture. No stranger to the locale, he 
served there in World War II with General 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, General Frank 
Merrill, and Admiral Louis Mountbatten. 
His wartime photographic duties took him 
deep into enemy territory to such places 
as Rangoon, Bangkok, and Mandalay. 


To Be ANNOUNCED December 8 
ICELAND, CAPRI OF THE NORTH 
Ropert Davis December 15 


Most of us will be surprised to learn that this North 
Atlantic island offers many unique attractions to the 
traveler. In his documentary color film, Robert Davis 
takes his audience on glacier hikes, to active volcanoes, 
on a thrilling hunt for thirty-ton fin whales, and to green- 
houses growing bananas with the aid of hot water from 
natural springs. You will learn the customs, religion, and 
industries of the Icelandic people, and hear their lan- 
guage spoken on the film's sound track supplemented by 
a beautiful musical background. 
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‘Stan Midgley 


TWIN LAKES IN THE BEARTOOTH MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA. 
A VIEW FROM THE COOKE CITY-RED LODGE HIGHWAY. 


OUR DEFENSES TO THE NORTH 


Homer F. Keiems January 12 


Col. Kellems presents an illuminating color film he 
made in the summer of 1953 on a tour of our vital de- 
fenses in Greenland, Newfoundland, and Iceland. You 
will see the famed Thule Air Base in Greenland, the 
million-square-mile ice cap covering the island, New- 
foundland’s lovely lakes, Iceland's Independence Day 
celebration, sea ice packs, dog teams, Eskimos, and 
summer wildflowers in bloom. 


(THompson AND Company, SPONSOR ) 


PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 


ALFRED WOLFF January 19 
Portugal's unique people and their ancient customs, 
plus the color and brilliance of the small lotus-island of 


Madeira, are perfect ingredients for a film travelogue. 








Alfred Wolff presents the first color films of the tradi- 
tional festival of the Tabuleiros, held every fifteen years; 
shows us the Portuguese Riviera, delightful Algarve; the 
amazing cork oak forests; and the colorful mixture of 
nationalities, dress and customs stemming from Moorish, 
Gothic, Celtic, and Latin heritages. 


IRAN 


KENNETH RICHTER January 26 


The pageant of daily living in a troubled land, a land 
that was old when ancient Greece was young—this is the 
story Kenneth Richter has brought back at considerable 
personal risk from Iran. You will see the Persia of old 
in the ruins of Persepolis, the Tombs of the Kings, the 
art and architecture of Islam, including the famous Blue 
Mosque; then the Iran of today in the scramble for oil, 
the trials of government (including scenes of Premier 
Mossadegh's cabinet meeting—with the Premier in bed!), 
the breath-taking Quashgai Gardens, the fabulous cities 
of Shiraz, Isfahan, and Teheran. 


SWISS JOURNEY 
Kar RosInson February 2 
In this color-film journey, you will visit such metro- 

politan areas as Zurich, Geneva, and Basel, but spend 

most of your time in the high Alpine country. Here, in 





W. K. Norton 
THATCH SHELTERS IN A BOMBED-OUT AREA OF RANGOON, BURMA 


small picturesque communities anchored to mountain- 
sides or nestled in high valleys, you will meet the people 
of German, French, and Italian extraction whose peaceful 
co-existence is a model of social tolerance and respect. 
Your trip will be filled with warm human interest se- 
quences, such as the Pestalozzi Children’s Village, cattle 
herders in high pastures, and grape-pickers on the 
southern Alpine slopes. 
(SwinpDeci-DressLer CorPORATION, SPONSOR ) 


MOROCCO TO LONDON 


Cement E. Concer February 9 


Mr. Conger, world traveler and author, describes in 
color film a recent motor tour covering six weeks and 
many exciting experiences. From the Arabian palaces 
and markets of Morocco we ferry the Strait of Gibraltar 
to Spain, tour its storybook castles and centers of cul- 
ture, motor through Portugal, visit historic ruins and 
landmarks in southern France, then fly to Britain, ar- 
riving in London for highlights of the Coronation. 


PAKISTAN 


Hat Linker February 16 


This colorful and authoritative travelogue will help us 
understand the new nation of Pakistan, largest Moslem 
country in the world. In west Pakistan we visit the 
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Herbert Knapp 


Mogul tombs, Shalimar Gardens, fierce tribesmen in 
spectacular dances, and learn how modern Moslem 
women are emerging from the traditional purdah. East 
Pakistan, a thousand miles away, is noted for its jute 
industry, elephants, cobras, and as the birthplace of 
monsoons. 


ABOUT ATTENDING LECTURES | 


| ipemcaee InstTiTUTE this season continues 
the policy inaugurated last year of pro- 
viding two performances of each film lecture 
for the convenience of members, at 6:30 and 
8:30 Tuesday evenings in Music Hall. Each 
membership card admits its bearer and a guest 
(two people) to either showing, but the card 
may be used only once on the same evening. 

Dinner is served in the Institute cafeteria 
Tuesday evenings from 4:45 to 8:00 o'clock. 
It is suggested that members planning to 
attend the later lecture will be served dinner 
more promptly if they come to the cafeteria 
after the start of the first lecture at 6:30 o'clock. 





Kenneth Richter 
A SAADI TOMB, PEACEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL, IN TROUBLED IRAN 


NEW ZEALAND 


AtrreD M. BalLey February 23 


Dr. Bailey, director of the Denver Museum of Natural 
History, is well known for his authoritative films of the 
South Pacific. His ‘New Zealand’’ shows us a land of 
great natural beauty and contrasting features—wave- 
washed cliffs and smooth sand beaches, rolling green 
hills and towering snow-capped peaks, green forests 
bordering great glaciers, picturesque backwoods villages 
and modern cities—and the unique bird and animal life 
of its coasts, mountains, streams, and plains. 


MENFISH OF THE DEEP 
Jacques Yves Coustrgau March 2 


This exciting film-lecture is about the underwater ad- 
ventures of the world’s leading team of free divers, 
headed by Captain Cousteau. Watch them through the 
eyes of Captain Cousteau’s underwater camera as they 
salvage ancient wrecks and cargoes, meet with tiger 
shark and octopus, staying down over an hour without 
air lines to the surface by using the Aqualung, revolu- 
tionary device of which Cousteau is co-inventor. The 
lecturer and his vice-commander, Frederic Dumas, are 
co-authors of the best-seller, The Silent World. 
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The Modern Smokeless Fuel 


Available in BULK... and in 
CLEAN, CONVENIENT BAGS 


... IDEAL for FIREPLACES!. 


Produced By 


PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. 


KOPPERS BLDG. 


HILLS OF THE PLAINS 


CLEVELAND GRANT 


March 9 


The fine nature color films of Cleveland and Ruth Grant 
are perennial favorites on the Society series. In a tour 
of the Great Plains states they made intimate and color- 
ful films of birds, their nesting habits and young; bison, 
longhorn cattle, mountain goats, antelope and elk; 
excellent slow-motion studies of bronco riding and bull- 
dogging at a rodeo; fossil-hunting in the Big Badlands; 
and an inspiring sequence on Mount Rushmore. 

Harmony Dairy Company, SPONSOR) 


TWO WHEELS ACROSS MONTANA 


Stan MIpGLey March 16 


The wit and freshness of the Midgley ‘‘chuckelogues’”’ 
have established him as “‘the Mark Twain of the camera.” 
The film shows his bicycle trip over the high Beartooths 
on the Wyoming line across Montana to the wild Hole- 
In-the Wall Basin near Canada. In transit we see bril- 
liant electrical storms, Yellowstone Park, lost ghost 
towns, Butte, Flathead Lake, Glacier Park, flowers and 
wild animals, climaxed by dazzling snow scenes as sum- 
mer ends in ““The Land of the Shining Mountains.” 





PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


GREECE 


Ciirrorp KaMEN March 23 


Few of us will visit Greece during our lifetime to see 
the relics of *‘man's greatest cultural age,’’ but neither 
could we hope to enjoy so comprehensive a picture of 
ancient and modern Greece as Clifford Kamen so au- 
thoritatively gives us in this excellent color-film lecture. 
We visit Athens, Delphi, Marathon, and other cities of 
classic and modern interest, but we also get to know the 
Greek people of today in parts of the country off the 
beaten track. 


WALKING TALKS 


An incidental feature of Tuesday evenings at the In- 
stitute is the tours to exhibits under the direction of 
informed curators. These are scheduled for 7:00 to 7:45 P.M., 
starting from the Art and Nature Shop, and are open to 
the public generally. The walking talks, as they have 
come to be known, will open on October 27, and the 
schedule of exhibits to be visited will be announced later. 
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HOBBY CLASSES FOR ADULTS 


7 leisure-time classes for adults at Carnegie Institute 
are conducted in an informal, personalized manner 
that permits time for individual instruction. No credits 
or grades are given—just a better appreciation of how to 
make life full of rich experiences. The instructors are 
practical-minded men and women who are recognized 
authorities on the subjects they teach. 

For further information or assistance in choosing the 
course in which you are interested or for which you are 
best fitted, please call the Division of Education at the 
Institute, or James E. Frape, supervisor, at MAyflower 
1-7300. 





Class hours, unless otherwise indicated— 
Afternoon 1:30 to 4:15; evening 7:00 to 9:45 o'clock. 


PAINTING 


BEGINNERS DRAWING AND PAINTING 


This course is for those who have never had any 
previous training in art, or who have had some art in 
childhood and wish to take a refresher course. Both 
young and old will find these classes a steppingstone to a 
creative hobby. You will be pleasantly surprised at how 
enjoyable it can be to start seeing objects and scenes 
through the eyes of an artist and recording them in 
visual form in your own individual way. Learning the 
uses and properties of different painting materials, in- 
cluding the mixing and application of color, will be an 
exciting experience. 


Monday afternoon Mary SHaw Marounic 


Monday afternoon E. P. Cousg 
Wednesday afternoon Roy Hitton 
Wednesday afternoon E. P. Cousg 


Wednesday evening Mavis BripGEWATER 


Friday evening Danie, Kuruna 


INTERMEDIATE DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Those who have completed one of the beginners 
classes listed above or have had some previous art train- 
ing should consider this course. 

Having had the experience of exploring a new field 
and discovering its fascinations, now is the time to ad- 
vance to more involved problems and develop your own 
individual and sophisticated style. 

Monday evening Danie, Kuruna 


Thursday evening Mavis BripGEWATER 


FALL CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


REGISTRATION 
CLASSES BEGIN 


September 23, 24, 25 
September 28 

November 23-29 
December 14—January 10 


THANKSGIVING HOLIDAYS 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


END OF CLASSES January 22 
TUITION RATES—12 WEEKS Society Non- 
Members Members 
ALL CLASSES WITHOUT MODELS $14.00 $19.00 
CLassEs WITH MODELS 19.00 25.00 
LABORATORY FEE—WEAVING 5.00 5.00 
DEPOSIT ON WEAVING LOOMS 10.00 10.00 
CrasstcaL BALLET 19.00 


ADVANCED DRAWING AND PAINTING 


A course for those who have had considerable previous 
experience and feel they are now ready to really ‘‘get 
their teeth into it." Subjects will be greatly varied with 
emphasis placed on more complex problems of composi- 
tion, technique, and interpretation. 


E. P. Cousz 
E. P. Cousg 
Mary SHaw Marounic 


Monday afternoon 
Wednesday afternoon 
Friday afternoon 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 


One of the tests for any good artist is the ability to 
paint two of the most exacting subjects—the human 
figure and face—in his choice of media. This course will 
emphasize the study and interpretation of anatomical 
structure, with the aid of live class models. To enroll, 
you will need some knowledge or experience in drawing 
and painting. 

Thursday afternoon Roy Hitton 
Thursday evening AnGELo DrVINcENZO 
Saturday morning (9:30-12:15) 
Saturday afternoon 


AncGeELo D1VINCENZO 
ANGELO D1VINCENZO 


PRINCIPLES OF COLOR AND DESIGN 


For the beginner, this course supplies a rich back- 
ground of art information. It starts and develops the 
creative approach, specifically dealing with drawing, 
composition, and color. Members of the class quickly 
gain a confidence in their own abilities to express them- 








selves in watercolor and oil paints. It assumes that class 
members are beginners who hope to acquire a sound, 
basic philosophy of art. 


Tuesday evening Josepu C. Fitzpatrick 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BEGINNERS FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Knowing how to use a camera and to get good pic- 
tures, however simple it may be, is really an art. Expert 
instruction in this beginners course will enable you to 
make sharp, clear snapshots without going through the 
painful trial-and-error stage. Beginning with funda- 
mentals, the course moves rapidly to flash and color, ap- 
plication of lighting, study of negatives, and darkroom 
procedure. If you want to take pictures and are not 
expert at it, this is the course for you. 

Monday evening (7:30-9:45 

Thursday evening (7:30-9:45) 


ADVANCED AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A series of talks and demonstrations designed especially 


James W. Ross 
James W. Ross 


for amateur photographers. Instruction in the use of ac- 
cessories, techniques, and equipment will be particularly 
valuable to the enrollee. The course will range from classes 
covering particular locales—night scenes, interior work, 
still subjects—to the use of photoflood lamps, multiple- 
flash, advanced film speed ratings, and filters. Also at- 
tention will be given to the requirements for successful 
stereo-photography. 
Wednesday evening 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Learn to take a good portrait picture—a practical art, 


Exton L. ScHNELLBACHER 


offering a source of pleasure to the amateur lensman as to 
the subject. Instruction covers basic lighting, realistic 
posing, exposure, applied psychology, processing, color 
techniques, and equipment. Posing and photographing 
models will be demonstrated and practiced in class. 
Friday evening Epwarp V. VITARELLI 


CRAFTS 
WEAVING 

The weaving craft, one of the oldest of art forms, is 
staging a comeback. This is very understandable because 
it offers the student the opportunity of displaying crea- 
tiveness in making practical items, such as guest towels, 
pillowcases, place mats, and stoles, by the time the course 
is completed. The teaching will include the fundamental 
principles of weaving, including threading, operation of 
four-harness loom, and pattern drafting. A deposit is re- 
quired for use of equipment. 


Wednesday evening Lois I. Ciirrorp 
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JEWELRY AND METALCRAFTS 


This course is set up for absolute beginners as well as 
advanced students. Design and construction of simple but 
attractive jewelry are stressed. Before long you will be 
making rings, earrings, cuff links, pins, and bracelets of 
your own design. This course offers a real opportunity to 
make articles of a permanent, personal nature. 


James E. Frape 
James E. Frape 


Wednesday afternoon 
Wednesday evening 


SCULPTURE 


A greater appreciation of three-dimensional objects is 
a by-product of this interesting class. Instruction en- 
ables the student to express ideas and interpretations in 
the media of clay and plaster. These materials enable 
the student to keep his work in permanent form, at a low 
cost. Beginners and students with previous training will 
be accepted for this course, and special emphasis will be 
stressed in working from life models. 


Tuesday evening EuGene GITTINGS 


NATURAL HISTORY 
BEGINNERS TAXIDERMY 


The fishing and hunting enthusiasts will find this 
course “‘a natural’’ and derive a great deal of pride and 
satisfaction from the products of its training. Under 
instruction of a skilled museum taxidermist, you will 
learn how to collect, prepare, and mount your trophies 
of the hunting and fishing trip. Game laws are studied 
and some field trips are planned. 


Wednesday evening Jamgs Kosinsk1 


EXPLORERS CLUB 

This is a real opportunity for all who possess a liking 
for the outdoors but do not know as many of the secrets 
and wonders of Mother Nature as they would like. Now 
is your chance to get acquainted with your intriguing 
nature neighbors of the animal and plant kingdoms. You 
will also learn practical conservation, planting, and 
landscaping without getting overly scientific. Class time 
will be divided between outdoor field trips and study 
of Museum collections. 


Monday evening W. LeRoy Brack 


FISHERMEN’S FLY-TYING 


For those who are fishing addicts, now is the time to 
prepare and insure yourself against missing the prize 
ones as you did this past year. Be sure that next season 
you have the thrill of landing a fighting beauty with the 
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additional satisfaction of knowing he was hooked with 
a lure made by you. Instruction will be given to enable 
you to make a variety of fishing flies of your own design 
as well as constructing rods of top quality and per- 
formance. Field trips are planned, when casting and other 
angling techniques will be demonstrated, affording you 
the opportunity to try out your own gear. 


Monday evening Roxtanp W. Hawkins 


FLOWER ARRANGING 


One of the most delightful branches of creative work is 
the art of arranging flowers. This art is stimulating to the 
student because of the media in which he works, three- 
dimensional space filled with three-dimensional objects. 
Exciting materials from the meadows, fields, gardens, 
mountains, and waterways—flowers, weeds, seed pods, 
driftwood, fruits, and vegetables—stimulate his imagi- 
nation for good design. In this course of flower arrang- 
ing, the student will be coached on: History and Evolu- 
tion of Flower Arranging, Element and Principles of 
Good Design, Types of Flower Arranging, Period Ar- 
rangements, and Table Arrangements for All Occasions. 
This is a stimulating course for teachers, students, florists, 
homemakers, and the fortunate ones with plenty of time 
for beauty. 


Friday evening Mrs. James M. Suiitiipay 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


The purpose of this course is to develop in the average 
laymen a greater appreciation for the things szen and 
contacted in everyday living. The old saying about not 
seeing the forest for the trees is still very true. The course 
will include basic design information such as scale, color, 
proportion, and historical significance. All these are very 
vital factors, but good design is the most important; the 
student will be taught why this is so. What we aim to 
instill in the minds of the students is “‘taste,’’ along with 
knowing themselves. 


Friday evening Pau A. PLanert, Jr. 


DANCE 


CLASSICAL BALLET 

This course is being offered this fall for the first time. 
Instruction will be for beginning and intermediate stu- 
dents, stressing the education of the child dancer in basic 
foundation, technique, and thoroughness of classical 
ballet, advancing to the more dramatic and complicated 
steps of this plastic art—that is, the orchestration-of- 
movement. Although the student may never become 
famous, the real benefit to the child from such a program 
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A NEW TRUSTEE 


J. Frederic Byers, 
Jr., assistant to the 
president of the 
A. M. Byers Co., 
was elected to the 
board of trustees of 
Carnegie Institute 
on June 22, succeed- 
ing Howard N. 
Eavenson, deceased. 
This election carries 
with it membership 
on the board of trustees of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He will serve on the Museum 
and Fine Arts Committees. 

Mr. Byers has been associated with the 
A. M. Byers Co., of which his father was the 
founder, since 1937, and has been a director 
since 1939. He is also a director of Fidelity 
Trust Company. 

Last year he served as campaign chairman 
for the American Cancer Society. He is a 
trustee of Sewickley Valley Hospital, the 
Sewickley Academy, Foxcroft School, and 
St. Paul’s School, of which he is an alumnus. 

Mr. Byers was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity and is a member of the local enroll- 
ment and scholarship committee for Yale. 

He served with the United States Navy for 
three years beginning in 1942, receiving the 
Bronze Star Medal, three Presidential Unit 
Citations, and eight Combat stars for service 
in the Pacific. He is now on inactive duty as 
Lieutenant Commander. 


MR. BYERS 


is in its character-building aspects, such as developing 
poise, personality, self-confidence, natural gracefulness, 
and a healthy body. Karl Heinrich will be the instructor. 
Classes will last one hour. 
314- 5 years—Tuesday afternoon, 2:00 
5- 8 years—Tuesday afternoon, 3:00 
8-10 years—Tuesday afternoon, 4:00 
10-14 years—Tuesday afternoon, 5:00 








Transporter for “Atomic Cannon.” Designed to 
transport the Army’s new 280 mm. gun, the T-10 Transporter is 
84 feet long, yet can make right angle turns at city street corners 
where streets are only 28 feet wide. With its two independently- 
powered tractors, it can move forward, backward or sideways. 
The generator-powered gun, the Army’s largest caliber artillery 
piece having complete mobility, will fire either conventional or 
atomic shells. U. S. Steel furnishes carbon steel and a special alloy 
carriage steel for this equipment. Only steel can do so many 


jobs so well. 
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THE PAST IN ACTION 


If each of us should be granted one wish, 
and that wish be limited to transporting our- 
selves back through time to witness life dur- 
ing some specific period, I wonder how many 
would choose to view the wonders of the 
Middle Ages? Not many, I fear, for the 
fascinations of ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome seem better able to capture our imagi- 
nations. 

This predilection of ours for ancient cul- 
tures can to a large extent be satisfied today 
by viewing in the great museums of our 
country how people lived in these eras. Pic- 
torial illustrations, lifelike models, and 
actual examples of implements and cultural 
objects give us insight into the past. Regret- 
fully, we must satisfy ourselves with what 
is now available to us, for it is doubtful that 
our one wish to travel back through time 
will be granted. Life in ancient Alexandria, 
Athens, and Rome can only be envisaged, not 
seen. Not so with the Middle Ages, for in 
Bhutan (Land of the Thunder Dragon), life 
today moves precisely as it did seven hundred 
years ago. To visit this independent Hima- 
layan kingdom is to view the past in action. 

Bhutan lies in the center of the great 
Himalayas. Only two hundred miles long 
and ninety miles wide, it nestles among the 
white-crowned colossi of encircling peaks, 
like a debutante under the awesome vigil of 
her chaperones. These obstacles, coupled with 
antipathy toward visitors and satisfaction 
with things as they are, have resulted in 
Bhutan’s remaining little known and un- 
changed. . 

Through the kind permission of the King 
of Bhutan, Jigme Wangchuk, and under the 
auspices of the Prime Minister, Raja Tobgey 
Dorji, I was in 1951 granted the privilege of 
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MR. TODD WITH THE QUEEN OF BHUTAN AND 
THE ZIMPEN OR GOVERNOR OF TIMBU VALLEY 


being the first American to explore the 
country. What I found there was enchanting! 

The people won my respect and admiration 
from the outset. Tall, with fine physiques, 
they are of Mongoloid origin, like their 
Tibetan neighbors to the north; however, the 
superior climate of the country and the high 
productivity of its soil have afforded the 
Bhutanese many advantages over their north- 
ern cousins. Like their forefathers, they live a 
completely agricultural life. The woods, 
rivers, and land supply the basic material 
needs and their religion (Lamaism) gives 
them the spiritual freedom and stability 
which is such a dominating factor in their 
character. Mutual distrust, economic want, 
and moroseness are not in the Bhutanese 
make-up. They are a life- and liberty-loving 





people, happy in their ways; their only de- 
sire to be left alone in peace. 

During my visit to Bhutan my _ head- 
quarters were in the Ha Valley. From the 
Indian-Bhutan border it takes eight days to 
get there, walking through thick jungle, past 
numerous rises and over one twelve-hundred- 
foot pass. However, the rigors of the journey 
are quite forgotten as you cross the last pass 
and behold the lush green valley stretching 
ahead. Like Alice when she stepped through 
the looking-glass and found herself in a new 
and different world, so did I find myself flung 
back centuries into the feudalism of the 
medieval age. 

At the foot of the pass stood four 
honor guards clad in the most colorful and 
picturesque costumes. Each soldier wore 
a spherical helmet of brightly burnished 
metal and a long sword or patang in a 
silver scabbard. Their uniforms were as 
varied as they were vivid. They were 
made of natural silk in all colors of the 
spectrum—blues, greens, scarlets, and 
yellows in predominance. Each man 
carried a circular shield made of rhi- 
noceros hide with bosses of metal repre- 
senting the stars, sun, and moon fixed to 
its gleaming surface. 

Farther up the valley it was easy to 
make out the path I was to follow. At 
short intervals on both sides incense 
fires had been lit in my honor by the 
local villagers. My final destination, the 
central fort, Ha Dzong, stood out at 
the end of the path, its white walls re- 
flecting the sun’s rays almost like a jewel. 

A procession formed and, mounting a 
gaily caparisoned horse, I started to- 
ward the fort. Two syces, or guards, 
appeared from nowhere and took sta- 
tions on either side of my mount—their 
job, I discovered later, to catch me in 
mid-air should my horse stumble. 





Before reaching the Dzong we crossed a 
massive cantilever bridge with large towers at 
each end. Hanging from its railings were mag- 
nificent banners, some embroidered and some 
with paintings, depicting the life of Buddha. 

Immediately in front of the Dzong, I was 
greeted by the Ha Drungpa, or governor of 
the valley, and together we mounted the 
stone steps of the ancient feudal castle. No 
word better describes this striking edifice 
than huge. In the form of a rectangle it sur- 
rounds a hollow square in the center of which 
is a large tower perhaps five stories high. 

The outer building has three main stories: 





Photos by Burt K. Todd 


PART OF A ROYAL RETINUE IN THE PARO VALLEY OF 
BHUTAN. THE DZONG OR FORT IS AT BASE OF HILL. 
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the first one used for the storage of 
grains and provisions, the second 
as sleeping quarters for travelers 
and servants, and the third as the 
living quarters of the governor 
and his family. Approximately 
two hundred monks live in the 
tower situated in the central court- 
yard. 

The Dzong is the center for all 
community life in the valley. A 
teeming, local bazaar is held every 
day outside its imposing entrance. 
Although silver at times passes 
hands, most of the trade is by 
barter—a pig for grain, Yak meat 
for a brier cup, or a prized coral 
necklace for a load of Tibetan 
brick tea. 

At all times throughout the day 
a running game of archery is held 
on the green. Archery is the na- 
tional sport of the Bhutanese and 
is followed as closely by the people 
of that country as the English do 
their cricket, or we our baseball. 
Competition is very keen between 
each village team, so much so 
that one village wagered their whole barley 
crop of the year on the outcome of a game. 
This match was held during my stay in Ha 
and rarely have I witnessed such an exciting 
encounter. 

The team members, eleven to a side, are 
each supplied with two arrows. They shoot 
at a wooden target no more than three feet 
high by one and a half feet wide at the un- 
heard-of distance of 150 yards! A hit counts 
two points and an arrow within a dozums 
length (about 21% ft.) of the target counts one. 

To make matters more difficult, each team 
has a squad of Lo-go-bay girls. These girls 
are chosen for their lung power and, it seems, 
their athletic ability, for as their contribu- 


ON SILK, 
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A THANKA OR PRAYER BANNER, INTRICATELY PAINTED 


IN THE MONASTERY IN TASHI-CHHO-DZONG 


tion to the match they badger their own 
team’s opponents by standing next to them, 
jumping up and down, waving scarves and 
shouting abuses as each man takes his turn at 
shooting. 

This particular match lasted three days, 
and each night there was fu''’: dancing and 
festivities by the light of bont:. -s. The final 
score of the match was 528 to 534, which 
speaks well for the prowess of the marksmen 
at the ancient sport of bows and arrows. 

While in Bhutan I tried to travel and see 
as much of that land and its people as pos- 
sible. Twice I journeyed tothe Tibetan bor- 
der, and there at an altitude of eighteen 
thousand feet I still had to crane back my 








neck to see the sum- 
mits of the peaks 
that towered round 
about me. 

Other trips took 
me to secluded 
monasteries where 
white men had 
never ventured, 
perched precari- 
ously on the sides 
of cliffs thousands 
of feet above the 
valley’s floor. My 
arrival at these lamasaries usually caused 
quite a turmoil. After their initial surprise, 
they plied me with questions about my home- 
land and its people; and it was a problem to 
explain to them even that such a place as the 
United States existed, many times larger than 
their own little kingdom, far away across a 
body of water as deep as their tallest moun- 
tain was high. 

Had I mentioned that we had buildings 
like Pittsburgh's Cathedral of Learning and 
roads like the Pennsylvania Turnpike, I fear 
my word would have been taken with even 
more skepticism than it was. 

At scattered Bhutanese villages I found 
castles, forts, and larger houses which were 
veritable museums. The armory in the ancient 
fortress of Duggye Dzong, which I under- 
stand has since burned to the ground, was 
complete with all the accouterments for 
waging war—but the wars of the Middle 
Ages! 

Ponderous catapults stood side by side next 
to cannons made completely of tightly bound 
strips of leather. Stones of all sizes, ammuni- 
tion for these ancient war machines, were 
arranged in neat piles alongside. Spears, bows 
and arrows, shields by the hundreds, a few 
matchlocks, and metal helmets and vests 
were arranged along the walls, all in a re- 





THE ALL-GILT BUDDHA IN TASHI-CHHO-DZONG 
HOLDS A DORJI OR THUNDERBOLT IN HIS HAND 
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markably good 
state of preserva- 
tion. 

The libraries in 
these buildings 
were even more 
fascinating than the 
armories. Along the 
walls of these rooms 
were hundreds of 
cubicles, like a 
honeycomb, and 
each cubicle held a 
volume of ancient 
scriptures on the life of Buddha, printed 
laboriously by hand. 

I remained nearly seven months in Bhutan 
and, looking back on it now, it seems I only 
touched the surface of its many fascinations. 
The privilege of visiting this little Hima- 
layan kingdom and meeting its admirable 
people is one I shall not soon forget; nor shall 
time, or place, efface the invigoration of my 
witnessing there—the living past. 


Mr. Todd spent seven months in Bhutan in 1951-52. In 
1950 he explored an untraversed area of Nepal, and the 
preceding year encircled the globe, writing articles for 
the London Times. He has lectured considerably on his 
travels and has written for the National Geographic. At 
present he is residing in Washington, D. C. 

The younger son of the Kirkland Wiley Todds, of 
Pittsburgh, he took his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
at Oxford, after serving as radar pilot with the Army 
Air Corps for three years. 
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Aut and Nature 
Shop 


Have you visited the Shop recently? 
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THE JOY OF LEARNING 


The Young Museum Visitor 


W: see a youngster, standing in front of 
the black bear case, gazing fixedly with 


the concentration possible only in a child 
who is completely interested in his subject, 
and wonder what made him decide to come 
to the Museum. It isn’t raining outside and 
he looks robust enough to make a good base- 
ball player. Nevertheless he has chosen the 
quietness and fascination of the Museum. He 
must be one of the many children in Pitts- 
burgh who has learned from past experience 
that he can come and find so much exciting 
material just by looking at the exhibits and 
reading about them on the convenient labels 
nearby. He does not realize he came to learn— 
he came because of the novelty and out of 
curiosity. He would see things beyond his 
normal range of experience, and there were 
so many things he could not see on the con- 
ducted tour when he came with his school 
class. 

On that first visit, through the joy of dis- 
covery, he became acquainted with the Mu- 
seum exhibits and he was made to feel at 
home in this wonderland of ’’real things.”’ 
Before that trip he did not understand the 
difference between “‘real’’ and ’’living.’’ Now 
he knew the difference—here he had seen a 
real bear, but he would have to visit a zoo 
to see a living one. He also learned that even 
in a museum everything is not real. One 
museum may have a real specimen on exhibi- 
tion and another museum may only have a 
replica of this specimen. The class only 





Dr. Catizone has been on the education staff at the 
Institute since 1948. A graduate of Pennsylvania College 
for Women, she took her doctorate in biology at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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stopped at certain exhibits which the mu- 
seum instructor described to them, because 
their time was limited and they had to return 
to school; but they were told about the 
variety and the vastness of museum exhibi- 
tion. It would take many more trips to learn 
about all these things, but each student was 
free to return again and again, as the museum 
instructor told him. This is our young un- 
accompanied guest who now belongs to the 
great family of museum visitors. He has re- 
turned because he feels at ease and knows he 
is always welcome and can stay as long as he 
likes. The next time he comes he may per- 
suade his parents to come along. 

The museum instructor tries to instill into 
each child, through the conducted tour, a 
familiarity with the Museum which will 
change him from a bewildered spectator to 
a happy, interested one. He is persuaded to 
look at and understand the exhibits. The in- 
structor guides him and arouses his natural 
curiosity so he will return, not only when he 
must come to work out a school assignment, 
but by his own choice. He is impressed with 
the fact that he must not rush through the 
Museum; each display is important and takes 
time to appreciate and understand. It is a 
thrilling experience for the youngster and he 
has learned many things in a very pleasant, 
informal fashion. He goes away with a sense 
of satisfaction and achievement. 

A more active type of teaching is used with 
boys and girls who join our naturalist clubs. 
These children come to us eager to find out 
about nature. They may have developed their 
interest in the same way as our unaccom- 
panied visitor, or they may have a friend 





or a relative who stimulated their interest 
in nature. These groups work at their own 
speed, controlled by their aptitudes, and ac- 
cording to their interests, usually selecting 
their own subject material from the bound- 
less field of natural history. All the children 
must work together so that all the interests 
of the group are covered. In this manner each 
child not only learns more about his own 
specialty but also about the particular in- 
terests of others. This gives these young 
naturalists a broadening background in 
natural history and they learn how the vari- 
ous groups of plants and animals fit together 
to make an ecological picture. To complete 
this picture the interrelationship and correla- 
tion of such principles as conservation and 
the balance of nature are discussed. By work- 
ing in groups of this kind and finding the 
answers together the children are developing 
co-operation, initiative, and personality. 


They are awakening to the relationship of 
man to man, and man to his environment. 
These children are potential adults, and the 
lessons they are learning will make them 
better citizens of our community. 

The Division of Education realizes the 
necessity for the proper molding of the 
child’s mind in respect to his museum atti- 
tude. By the conducted tour and the active 
teaching methods in the special classes we are 
trying to develop the desire and need for the 
passive method of self-teaching which the 
child can use when he is here alone, or with 
his parents and friends. He has learned how 
to look at an exhibit, study it, and use the 
labels that explain it. This youngster has 
been taught an approach to the Museum 
which will serve him not only during the 
formative years of his life but also when he is 
an adult and returns to spend some leisure 
hours enjoying the culture within its walls. 


@ Facts of Vital Concern to Women 
From Our 90 Years’ Experience 


At the death of her niece, she was alone and aged. 
But one of our alert and understanding Trust Officers 
arranged for intelligent companionship, encouraged 
travel and social contacts. Instead of the drab 
existence of a recluse, her declining years proved to 
be an interesting and exhilarating experience. 

Have you and your husband considered every 
eventuality . . . the chance that you may outlive 
every loved one? Our Trust Department will always 
provide intelligent, sympathetic administration of 
your estate. 

Plan now for future protection. We’ll be glad to 
discuss our services with you and your husband, 
together with your attorney. Visit us, or telephone 


GR 1-9600, extension 669. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


She mght 


have become 
a recluse 


FOURTH AND WOOD PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Original in Carnegie Museum 


ERHAPS it was a bird building a nest or a spider spinning a web that 
gave man his first lesson in basketry; but from the dawn of time, he has coiled 
and interlaced reeds and grasses into useful and decorative wares for his table. 


Some of the finest examples of primitive weaving have come from the 
Pomo Indians of California. So little advanced on the cultural scale that they 
had no agriculture, this ancient tribe lived chiefly on acorns, roots and ber- 
ries with an occasional feast of small game or fish. Yet they are said to have 
excelled the rest of the world—ancient and modern—in basket-weaving. 


Pomo baskets were finely woven, the willows so tightly laced that they 
could even hold water. They were beautifully proportioned, rivalling the grace 
of Chinese bowls or Greek vases. And their ornamentations were imaginative 
and rhythmical. Geometric designs were achieved with contrasting colors of 
grasses, and sometimes beads and feathers were worked into the weave. 


It is difficult to believe when one examines this art for the table that it 
is the handiwork of primitive man. 


HEINZ COMPANY eri 











ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE SPEAKS 

By Lapistas Secy 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York City, 1952. ($7.50) 
254 pages, 277 illustrations, maps (on lining papers) 
Carnegie Library no. qr 735 S45 

AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULPTURE 


BoLLINGEN FouNDATION 

Pantheon Books, New York City, 1952. ($8.50 
XXI 355 pages, plates, map. 

Carnegie Library no. qr 398 A25. 


T is now over forty years since those paint- 
ers like Vlaminck, Modigliani, Picasso, 
and Braque, as well as certain German ex- 
pressionists, began to collect the works of 
primitive peoples and especially the sculp- 
tures of Africa. Discovered hidden away in 
the ethnological collections of museums, this 
sculpture presented such a striking affinity to 
the new forms of modern art that it was at 
once accepted by those young artists as their 
co-equal. 

African sculpture was displayed alongside 
modern art in public exhibitions, as well as 
joining the multitude of artifacts already 
adorning the artist’s studio. Unfortunately 
the sophisticate has exploited it for its style, 
too frequently using it as am accessory in 
modern décor. It has been just so popularized, 
as later the ‘‘found-objects’’ of the Dadaists 
and Surrealists were grasped upon in the 
recent driftwood vogue. 

Removed from its own secret past, African 
art was first embraced for its reflecting spirit 
of modernity, and only recently have we be- 
come concerned with its truer nature and 
origin. 

From the beginning, Ladislas Segy has 
been one of the most ardent collectors of 
African art, and certainly his enthusiasm is 
well evidenced in his recent book, African 
Sculpture Speaks. Primarily concerned with the 
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emotional force of this art, he attempts to 
show us parallels between its content and 
what lies buried in our own psychological 
roots. In this approach he purposely avoids 
the more traditional procedure of the an- 
thropologist, for he believes in the powers of 
the “‘psyche’’ to transcend all external and 
more objective barriers. He speaks of **hold- 
ing on to the first emotional reaction’ to this 
sculpture, feeling a “‘deeper rapport is estab- 
lished than by mere formal appreciation.” 

Although he goes on to give us some rather 
vivid pictures of African life, he does not 
relent from his use of psychoanalytical 
terminology. Emphasizing the inherent 
“animism” of their culture, he asks us to 
““project’’ into these works and “‘identify”’ 
with them. This has, I think, the more im- 
plied value of a ‘‘release-agent’’ and allies it 
more closely to therapy than art. From a 
psychoanalytical point of view, we might 
question whether the esthetic pleasure isn’t 
really displaced by some more direct appeal, 
since we know that over-participation on the 
part of an audience is always a threat to any 
true performance. 

If I am apprehensive about this factor in 
Mr. Segy’s account, it is because I believe 
that any psychological exploration of art is a 
much more demanding and specialized field 
of study. Unfortunately, certain concepts of 
modern psychology have been popularized 
and freely adapted as “‘selling-points’’ in our 
various fields of commerce and advertising. 
In the field of art the commercial galleries are 
no exception. 





Mr. Davis is assistant professor in the painting and 
design department at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
His summer was divided between teaching drawing and 
landscape painting at Carnegie Tech, and travel. 
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Perhaps it is here, quite frankly, that Mr. 
Segy makes his most notable contribution as 
a collector and dealer in art. He has devoted a 
large part of his book to what he calls a dic- 
tionary of style regions, which catalogues the 
various forms of African art according to their 
territorial and tribal origins. He further ex- 
plains the rarity of certain pieces and their 
significance to the collector. The book is 
profusely illustrated with very excellent 
photographs. 

Since, I believe, African sculpture has al- 
ready secured its own rightful place in our 
history of the arts, I think we are becoming 
much more needful of a scholarly approach. 
Just such an account is afforded us by James 
Johnson Sweeney's introduction to a new 
book on African Folktales and Sculpture. Mr. 
Sweeney, museum director and well-known 
writer on art, will be remembered by Pitts- 
burghers, for he served on the critics’ forum 
of our Music Festival. In spite of the brevity 
of this text—for it was felt that ample space 
should be reserved for the very beautiful 
and large photographs—it is a most com- 
prehensive and thoughtful one. 

Immediately Mr. Sweeney points out that 
one of the main problems of contemporary 
research is due largely to the previous ex- 
clusiveness of the esthetician and the eth- 
nologist alike. He then sets out to bring us 
up-to-date on the most recent findings in both 
fields. 

Technical discoveries and even speculative 
theories hold our attention as he unravels 
the most probable explanation of the Benin 
bronzes. It was the discovery of the Benin 
pieces that first mystified the Europeans and 
so profoundly altered their attitude of a 
‘“savage’’ art form. For here were not only 
the evidences of a highly sophisticated sense 
of form, but also an amazing display of 
technical accomplishment. 

At first it was presupposed that the tech- 
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nique of bronze-working had been introduced 
by the first white party of Portuguese during 
the fifteenth century. However, in 1910 new 
discoveries of highly realistic portrait heads 
in both bronze and terra cotta were made in 
nearby Ife. Surely this sculpture of Ife, so 
fundamentally negroid and yet almost classi- 
cally pure in execution, was the true origin 
of the Benin tradition. Other subsequent 
theories suggest a very early influence from 
the cultures of the upper Nile, the ‘‘lost- 
wax"’ process of casting bronze known to the 
Egypt of the Pharoahs and to the last Graeco- 
Nubian civilization of Meroé. 

Writing as he does of the adventures of the 
various researchers, Mr. Sweeney constantly 
re-examines their findings in the light of new 
evidence. The gift of the ethnographer, he 
feels, is that of re-creating the human setting 
in which and for which this sculpture was 
made. This, he believes, should serve to 
widen and deepen our response to the basic 
sculptural expression and open new fields of 
esthetic experience in which to explore. 

The more universal appeal of the works 
themselves is to be found in the sculptural 
statement and the quality of its form. In 
summarizing its definitive characteristics, 
Mr. Sweeney points to “‘its simplification 
without impoverishment, its consistent 
three-dimensional organization of structural 
planes in architectonic sequence, and above 
all its uncompromising truth to material.”’ 

The part of this book that deals with the 
folk tales provides something quite refreshing 
in another aspect of the cultural patterns of 
Africa. Presented with a compelling intro- 
duction by Paul Radin, well-known ethno- 
grapher, they have been especially selected 
for the general reader. Taken from literally 
hundreds of the by-word-of-mouth stories, 
which have only recently been set down, this 
collection was made by Mr. Radin and his 
collaborator, Elinore Marvel. 
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Brushes from the banks of the Nile 


~=\A—- As with so many other things, such as paint and var- 
nish, the ancient Egyptians were among the first people to use 
paint brushes. 

These brushes were made from reeds that grew profusely 
along the banks of the Nile. The Egyptians cut the reeds and 
shredded the ends into fibers from which the brushes were made. 
Sometimes they used the stems of palm leaves. 

The art of making brushes has made infinite progress since the 
reed brushes of the ancient Egyptians. Today’s “Brushes by 
Pittsburgh” are made from the finest materials both nature and 
modern laboratory can produce ... and fabricated by craftsmen 
skilled by years of experience. 

With brushes—as with paint, glass, and chemical products— 
the name “Pittsburgh” has come to mean the ultimate in quality. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS 
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